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For the Companion. t 
NOEL DANE’S WORK, 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CuarptTser VI. 

The Briarsville post-office was filled with a crowd of 
men awaiting their letters. 

Noel wedged himself in amongst the group of old 
friends and neighbors, and then a short, stout man, 
with a large, rubicund, kindly face, caught hold sud- 
denly of the young student’s arm. 

Cordial greetings followed. The man was an old 
friend of Noel’s father. The latter once had close busi- 
ness relations with Josiah Kent, who of late years had 
settled himself on a farm a few miles from the town. 

“See here,” said Mr. Kent, who was an eccentric man, 
speaking in an abrupt, rapid manner, “‘it’s just struck 
me, young Dane, that you can do me asmall favor. 
Want to get home before dark, if possible. Youngest 
girl down with the scarlet fever.” 

Noel’s reply was just what the farmer knew it would 
be. “Let me know what I[ can do, Mr. Kent, and I 
shall be glad to serve you.” 

The two men turned to a window on one side. The 
farmer drew a dark brown leather wallet trom his pock- 
et. “That contains a couple of hundred dollars that | 
intended to pay into Ames’ warehouse to-day, but it 
slipped my mind until it was too late—errands of all 
sorts jostling against each other. House closed up 
now. Lf you'll just step in with the money to-morrow 
morning,—save me a ride over to town.” 

ut course there could be but one reply to his request. 
Noel took charge of the wallet, promising to deliver it 
the next morning, and the two men, ‘aiter receiving 
their mail, separated at the office door. | 

Fifteen minutes later Noel Dane entered a little thick- 
et of pines, through which ran a narrow footpath, lead- 
ing up by a shorter route than the road, to the lane at 
the end of which stood Miss Page’s bit of rusty-brown 
cottage. 

The sun was almost down; smothered up, too, among 
thin, watery clouds, that made a gray girth around the 
howizon. 

The daylight still struck in among the pines, though 
the suudows made the place gloomy in the wan light. 

There was a lull just then in the wind. It shivered 
and moaned restlessly, going to and fro among the 
thick, green branches overhead. In most moods ail 
this would have impressed the young man, but his 
heart was singularly light that afternoon. There was 
a warmth and glow there of asort that no outside 
gloum could reach and chill. 

His thoughts were busy all the time with this Hu- 
bert Barrows; his purpose strong, with God’s help, to 
do the other some real good, show him that somebody 
in the world cared for him, wanted to help him lift him- 
self up from the sloughs in which he had fallen, and 
prove to him that out of his wronged and erring youth 
& manhood might yet arise strong, courageous, honest 
and true, Liessed itself and blessing others. 

Noei Dane's hand should open the gate and his voice 
should say te the poor, crushed, bewildered soul, ““Go 
into the land and possess it.” 

Uccupied with these thoughts, and revolving in his 
mind what road would be likely to reach soonest a na- 
ture soured and suspicious as Hubert Barrows’—for 
Noel had picked up a few more strands of the young 
sailor’s history—he hurried along, whistling a tune, 
and tossing the brown wallet from one hand to the 
other. 

Somebody saw him. Hubert Barrows, lingering 
amonz the dense shadows of the thicket, saw the light 
figure go by, heard the careless trill of the tune, saw 
the flash of the brown wallet, going from one hand to 
the other, and that sight and sound seemed to start 
into new frenzy all the tiery passions that were smould- 
ering in his heart. \ 

When he left his sister he too had wandered into this 
thicket of pines, where he had been pacing to and fro 
for the last hour, without any object, but with a sort 
of goaded, maddened feeling, that seemed for the time 
‘0 transform nis nature into that of a half desperate 
savage. 

In this dangerous mood Noel Dane crossed his path. 
The light, springy step, the pleasant tune, the very* 
carriage of the head seemed to him a sort of defiance, 
al Outrage against bimself. Then his eyes suddenly 
darkened, and glittered hungrily, as he caught sight of 
the wallet. There was money in there—food and 
Clothes for Amy, and a chance, at least, to get out of 
Briarsville for himself. 

[told you, dear reader, that the devil had entered 
the soul of Hubert Barrows at this time. And now he 
Suggested something to him that drove the blood from 
the boy’s face. A cold hardness now settled all over it, 
making its youth old and desperate; ‘for Hubert Bar- 
tows did not turn and say, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan!” 

He went out softly from the dark pines where he had 

2 tramping back and forth, his step stealthy, a 
fierce, greedy gleam in his eyes. A little before him 

Went the light figure, the pleasant tune, and the wallet 

tossed to and fro. For a moment Hubert Barrows’ 

Knees trembled under him. The awful evil he was 
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quick and hot. He thought of the little sister at home, ! 
of the dead mother’s face under the sodden grass, and 
his heart for a moment turned sick within him. Then 
that old lie of the tempter, which has deceived many a 
soul that has gone down to ruin, came to him, seeming 
to say there #as no help for it—his character was 
blighted, his good name was lost, nobody in heaven or 
earth cared for him, as he had learned long ago and by 
bitter experience—it was time now to look out for 
himself. 

Again came that dead look in his white face; that 
fierce, hungry gleam of the eye; that stealthy creeping 
after the light step, and the careless song, and the wal- 
let going to and tro. 

I do not want to linger on this. It was all over ina 
breath. Noel Dane felt somebody grasp him from be- 
hind. Betore he could turn to defend himself he was 
thrown heavily on the ground. Somebody struck him 
a blow, and for a moment he lost all consciousness. 
The wallet rolled from his hands into the underbrush— 
somebody caught it in a twinkling, and then a shadow 
passed along the underbrush, crept down ‘into the hol- 
low beyond the thicket, and hid itself among the un- 
dergrowth there,—hid the white, desperate face, and 
the glare of the tierce eyes. And there it waited—the 
breath cuming in thick, hot pants—there it waited and! 
listened. 

In a few moments Noel Dane opened his eyes and 
satup. The whole thing had passed so quickly that he 
almost fancied he had dropped down with a sudden at- 
tack of faintness. 

He looked around him. His hat lay on the sand on 
one side of the little beaten footpath. A sharp pain 
pierced his temples. The blow had been struck there. 
A few drops of blood trickled on his cheek. He stag- 
gered to his feet, and then remembered the wallet that 
had been placed in his care by the farmer. 

He fumbled in the dried grass with one hand— 
searched, notwithstanding his pain and faintness, as 
well as he could on every side; then the truth forced 
itself upon him. “I’ve been robbed!” he muttered to 
himself, in a shocked, amazed undertone. 

Then Noel thought of his mother and of Lilian, and 
of the blow that had struck so near his temples, and 
that might have struck out his life forever. ‘“‘Dear God, 
I thank Thee!” was his exclamation; going out from 
a grateful heart, that in mercy life had been spared 
him. 

It was almost dark now outside of the pines. 
gloom within deepened every moment. 

Noel Dane turned and groped his way back, still 
half stunned by the blow. “No use in his trying to 
see young Barrows that night,” he thought. 

Somebody crouching down there in the hollow had 
been listening with white face and parched lips, and 
ears that devoured eyery sound, for that footstep. 
“What if the blow had gone deeper than was intend- 
ed! What if the figure he had seen one moment laid 
there white, senseless on the grass, never rose up 
again!’ 

A cold sweat started all over Hubert Barrows at that 
thought. His fingers clutched the tufts of faded grass. 
“Was he a murderer? and was that the price of his 
guilt?” glancing at the wallet he had clenched in his 
hand, and then dropping it as though it were hot coals 
of fire that burned to the bone. 

Suddenly he caught the sound of the groping step 
that broke the silence. With that sound the awful 
horror passed away from his soul. He lay there 
crouched down among the dried leaves, and listened 
and listened, until the steps, growing fainter and fainter, 
were drowned in the silence. ‘ 

Then he rose up and shook himself. Fora second 
he looked down, and then started away from the little 
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about to do rose and confronted him. His breath came 








brown package on the faded grass, as though the thing 


“O, UNCLE, DON’T SEND HIM AWAY.” 


had life in it, and might suddenly spring up and de- 
vour him. 

He looked up, too, at the dark, bluish gray clouds— 
that sort that carry swift gusts of wind and rain, and 
which sullenly shut out all sweet light of stars, all ten- 
der blue of skies. 

He was safe enough from discovery, but Hubert Bar- 
rows looked at his hands and felt that they were foul 
with an unclean deed, and that the last few minutes 
had stamped a new name upon his soul, and that was 
“thief!” , 

Then he thought of Amy, the little, dark, wistful 
face, and clear, honest eyes, watching ter him by the 
kitchen fire. 

“How could he go back and face the child, bearing 
about him the history of his crime?” 

Suddenly he dropped down, scooped a small hole in 
the ground and buried the wallet there, strewing the 
spot with stones and leaves. 

He could not sleep with that and Amy under the 
same roof. 

Yet he could not bear to go home. So he lingered 
in the thicket until the whole was a mass of black, 
dense gloom, and the rain began to fall,—a slow, driz- 
zling, hopeless sort of rain, that struck chills through 
and through him. 

Then at last he turned and went toward the cottage, 
and saw at a distance the candle that Amy had placed 
for him in the kitchen window. Somehow that sight 
reassured him and he gathered courage to go in, and 
found the child still sitting all alone by the fire. 

How. the little, wan face brightened as he opened the 
door! 

“Miss Page had been too ill to come down stairs, and 
had taken her laudanum in bed,” the child said. “She 
had never known her to do this before, and she thought 
the old woman must be really sick.” 

So Hubert and Amy had their supper alone together. 

It was a great treat for the child, and it would have 
made you smile to see her at the head of the little, 
round, pine table, with its frugal fare, trying to do its 
honors with the air of a mistress; the manifestation, I 
suppose, of some womanly instinct, that nothing could 
totally suppress. 

As for Hubert, he tried to talk cheerfully, but the 
words and the food seemed to choke him. 

And yetif he had only waited a little longer, the 
darkness would have lifted. Noel Dane would have 
been there, and his coming would have brought cour- 
age, comfort, life; and what a different supper it would 
have been! 

“What ails you?” asked Amy, after supper, drawing 
up to his side and looking intently in his face. 

“Why?” shrinking away from her gaze. 

“Because I can see something is the matter, Hubert. 
You don’t act right.” 

“Nothing’s the matter with me. One can’t always 
be talking,’’ he replied, in a somewhat sullen tone. So 
she was obliged to be satisfied with this answer. 

But Amy was right. Something was indeed “the 
matter” with Hubert. 

To be continued. 


A FIGHT WITH A LYNX. 


While-a Mr. Foster, of Empire, Wis., was recently 
engaged in chopping in the woods, he was startled by 
a fierce growl, and on looking around saw a huge lynx 
crouched upon the ground within a few feet of him, as 
if ready for aspring. The animal’s eyes sparkled with 
excitement, and his long, sharp teeth were plainly visi- 
ble. Instant death to his unlucky victim was in every 
look. Seeing that his life was at stake, Mr. F. seized 
his axe firmly in both hands and prepared for the sav- 
age creature’s onset. He did not have to wait long; 








with a terrific and defiant growl the lynx sprang for- 
ward. As he approached Mr. F. dealt him a blow with 
the axe which sent him staggering backward. Quick- 
ly recovering from the blow that had been dealt him, 
the animal again sprang forward, more furious, if por- 
siblo, than before. This time the animal got so close 
to Mr. Foster that it succeeded in getting its teeth into 
the left sleeve of his coat, but fortunately causing no 
more serious wound than a severe scratch on the arm. 
Just as the lynx fastened on his arm Mr. Foster dealt 
him a blow on the head with the blade of an axe, which 
almost cut his head asunder, and the ferocious animal 
fell dead at his feet. Had Mr. Foster turned and fled 
when he discovered the lynx, he doubtless would have 
been overtaken and torn in pieces; but by standing his 
ground he saved his life and destroyed a dangerous an- 
imal. A measurement showed the lynx to be eight 
feet long from the tip of his nose to the end of his tail. 
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For the Companion. 
THE STUPID SCHOLAR. 


Jean Whitman was the butt of our village. I remem- 
ber seeing him, day after day, in the little old school- 
house, open-mouthed and gray-eyed, watching, appar- 
ently, the flies on the white ceiling, or the spiders lurk- 
ing in their little grim dens, ready to pounce upon 
their unwary victims. 

We had a schoolinaster then who had grown white 
in the service. He looked more like the Governor of a 
State than the simple country schoolmaster that *he 
was. His grand, lion-like old head might have graced 
the canvas of a connoisseur, as that of a poet, philoso- 
pher, divine, and perhaps he might have made more of 
a mark in the world but for one bitterexperience. He 
was the son of a man who had forteited his life to the 
laws of his country, and he could never get over the 
shame. It embittered his days, laid an iron hand on 
all his endeavors, till he sought this little retired spot 
and made up his mind that he would never leave it. 

He was, at the time I speak of, not quite fifty, yet his 
head was like the crown of glory to ripened age. He 
was the mildest of men, and might easily have been de- 
fied in authority and schoel laws by the bolder spirits, 
who in such a place are always ripe for mischief. 

But he had a strange power over all his pupils. That 
kindly eye, if‘touched by a shade of sorrow, scemed to 
kindle instant shame in the boy or girl who had pre- 
sumed to transgress. We all knew him thoroughly, 
and were heartily received at the little brown cottage 
in which he lived, and where his old mother presided 
like a queen. 

Her misfortune had added a touch more of dignity 
to her bearing, of pride to her disposition. She had 
made but few friends among the older inhabitants, but 
the children were always welcome. She never met 
them without a cheeriul smile, and never dismissed 
them without some little nicety, which she kept in 
quaint blue and brown jars. 

I shall never forget how she looked—thin, tall, and 
stooping a little, with eyes that seemed to pierce one 
through and through, and yet were kind in their ex- 
pression. I remember I used to feel that if I had done 
any thing wrong she would be sure to know it with 
one glance of those strange gray eyes. 

It was whispered round that her husband had been 
executed for murder, but it was never spoken but with 
bated breath, for every body respected the schoolmas- 
ter and his mother. 

One day we were surprised at school by a small ap- 
parition walking in beside the master. This wee thing 
had blue eyes and golden hair, and with the one glance 
that seemed to take in all the classes, won every heart. 

There are some people who cliarm instantaneously— 
one feels the heart grow warm in the sunshine of their 
first smile; one feels the soul expand under the gentle 
influence of their mellow tones; they are the favorite 
flowers in social life, full of fragrance and Llossoming 
with beauty. » 

When I began this story, however, it was to tell of 
Jean Whitman. He was of French extraction, and had 
the sallowness of his kindred without any accompany- 
ing graces of expression. His features were not bad, 
but his jaw hung down aad his glances wandered. His 
forehead, which was very protuber:nt, overhung his 
eyes, and almost all the time he seemed to be in a 
brown study; though if one ever asked him what he 
was thinking about, his invariable answer was, “Noth- 
ing.” 

When Nellie Fairfax came in that morning, he, with 
all the rest, was attracted by her unusual loveliness, 
and when the schoolmaster announced her as “‘my lit- 
tle grand niece, Nellie Fairfax,” ard gave her a seat 
near him, for the first time in his life, almost, Jean 
looked as if he had an intelligent idea. 

As I have said, he was the butt of the village, jeercd 
at by the boys, despised by the older folks. He lived 
in a little lonesome house by the water, with one weep- 
ing willow before it,—lived there with an aunt, a for- 
lorn, haggish] oking woman, whose few hairs, streaked 
white and black, were always flying from her comb, 
and whom almost every body knew by the cognomen 
of slatternly Sally. 

The poor child had no incentive to action, His fa 
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ther had been a drunkard. His mother had died of a! 
broken heart, and Aunt Sally was on the point of mar- 
rying the widower, when he fell down a pit, one dark 


night, and his neck was broken by the fall. Ne body 
cared mu-h, as is generally the case when the misera- 
ble and the drunken come to an untimely end, but it 
was said afterward that this boy, poor Jean, was some- 
times found crying over the sot’s lonely grave, as if his 
heart would break. 

The old sexton of the village used to tell an adven- 
ture of his in which he thought he had seen a real 
ghost. Som:thing flitted, he said, among the tomb- 
stones, dressed all in white, and set his heart going 
“‘pit-a-pat”’ as it never had beat before in all his life; 
“for mind you,” he said, “I’m not the one to believe 
ia any such fol-de-rol nonsense as ghosts.” 

So, after watching “‘the thing,” as he called it, for a 
long time, he made up his mind to see what it was, and 
going cautiously up to the place, hearing a sobbing 
sound, meantime, that somewhat reassured him, he 
found poor little Jean in his nightgown, crying on the 
grave as if his child-heart would break. 

The boy had escaped from his wretched home, and 
found the place where the poor outcast slept his last 
sleep. Bad as he was, the father had always been good 
to him, and he missed the kind word and the caress 
even of a wretched drunkard. 

It was curious, after Nellie came into school, to see 
this miserable boy watch her. There would be no 
lighting up of the eye, and but little interest expressed 
in the whole face and figure, but undoubtedly she was 
an object of wonder to him, sitting there, with her 
slight, swaying figure, her abundant golden hair, her 
dreamy blue eyes, full of an angelic innocence. 

She had been brought up in a very secluded manner, 
I afterwards learned, the sad misfortune of which I 
have spoken having disgraced a large and respectable 
circle of r latives; and now that her mother was dead, 
she had been sent to her grand uncle that she might 
still live in a retired way. 

Yet no body ever thought of the crime in connection 
with Nellic. How could they when those large, soft 
eyes were always raised as if in sweet and earnest plead- 
ing, a something sorrowful in their depths, even when 
she was gayest. 

The girl soon became the idol of the school. The 
rudest respected her, the wildest loved her. Full of 
winning grace, she never seemed spoiled by the adula- 
tion that was poured upon her. She was every body’s 
friend; she was the single exception in the school of 
whom no one spoke ill, no one was envious. Pure as 
# snow-flake, as I think of her now, she seems to me, 
white as the unsullied lily. Such natures drift across 
our pathway sometimes, as if to give us assurance that 
angels do exist; that somewhere in God’s creation live 
the tender, the beautiful and the true, with no shadow 
of earthly stain upon them, 

Poor Jean seemed to grow more and more hopelessly 
stupid,.and it soon became evident to good Master Fair- 
fux that he must abate his usual gentleness or send the 
boy away. 

One day he had been worse than usual, this “witless 
fellow,” as the villagers called him. In vain had the 
gentle master reprimanded in his firmest tones. Grown 
tired, at last, with the boy’s stupidity, he exclaimed,— 

“Jean Whitman, take your books, sir, and leave the 
school. I have borne with you as long and as patient- 
ly as could. Go, and never let me see*your face in- 
side these doors again.” 

The words fell like a thunder-clap upon the school, 
coming from lips so kind. There was a strange silence 
while the poor lad put his hands, like those of a blind 
boy, under his desk, trembling like aspen leaves. 

Just then, in the midst of the hush, came a small, 
clear, silver voice: 

“O, uncle!” and Nellie burst into tears, her head 
falling upon her clasped hands in the abandonment of 
grief. 

As for the schoolmaster, I am sure he did not know 
what he was doing. He put the big dictionary on the 
tloor, and tried to get the long rule in his pocket, and 
turned here and there, pale, irresolute, and ready to 
ery himself. 

Ly this time Jean had gathered his few books, old 
and well-worn they were, and started to go, when Nel- 
lie lifted her sweet, wet faca, and, approaching the 
master, said,— 

“O uncle, don’t send him away; perhaps he will try 
just once more. I know he can study—and he will;” 
after a little pause. 

The boy looked at her, then at the teacher, then at 
the faces on all sides, each one anxious and expectant. 
It seemed as if at that moment a ray of light struck 
down from the source of infinite intelligence into that 
hitherto not vacant, but overburdened mind. He drew 
a long breath and turned slowly toward the teacher’s 
desk. 

“What do you say, Whitman?” asked Mr. Fairfax, 
in his usual winning tones. “Nellie thinks perhaps 
you will try. She says she knows you can study.” 

“T will, sir,” came quick and firm from the boy. 
“T’ll stop it this day.” 

“Stop what?” asked the master, curiously. 

“Thinking of every thing that comes in my way, sir 
—wondering what it means, and—and how it came, and 
what the end will be,” was the reply. 

Master Fairfax was confounded. “You may take 
your seat,” he said, in a puzzled voice, and all that day 
he looked strangely at the lad. As he went home I 
overheard him saying to little Nellie, ‘That boy is an 
enigma to me.” 

I shall not say who the boy was, thus given over to 
evil or idiocy by all who saw him, but I will draw you 
a picture of what he is, and of his surroundings. 

Should you chance, some day, in a pleasant valley of 
Pennsylvania, and see there a large and beautiful man- 
sion standing amidst oaks centuries old, you might be 
told that it was the residence of Senator 

And further, as you stood fora moment admiring the 
“finest situation in all the State,” should you see a man 
in the prime of life come out upon the piazza, leading 
a beautiful, blue-eyed child, you would see in that com- 
manding form, keen, intelligent and noble countenance, 
the man whose early histiry I have been narrating. 
This was once the boy who only needed some strong 





for that, might have gone on dreaming to the end of 
his apparently stupid life. 

Never despair of a stupid child; never despise the 
slow and laboring intellect. Treat all souls as God’s 
heritage, and be sure He will quicken them, sooner or 
later, into conscious power, if it is His will. m. a. D. 
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LITTLE ELLIE, 
Darling little Ellie, 
Stout of heart and limb,— 


What, I often wonder, 
Will the future make of him? 





Where will be the roses 
That keep his cheeks 80 red, 
When years with their temptations 
And trials shall have fled? 


Stirring with the morning, 
As if he owned the farm; 

On the floor at sunset, 
Sleeping on his arm: 


Torn and faded jacket, 
Feet brown and bare, 
Sunshine laughing in his eyes, 
And tangled in his hair. 


In his little bucket, 
Helping milk the cows,— 
Riding on the horses, 
Tumbling down the mows; 


Wading in the water, 
Working mimic mills,— 

Chasing through the meadows, 
Rolling down the hills; 


Making strings of elm-bark, 
Stealing mother’s yarn,— 

All to see his kite fly 
Higher than the barn; 


Planning long aforetime, 
With ambitious pride, 

How, when snow has fallen, 
He’ll have a sled and ride. 


Gravely puzzling over 

Each childish little plan,— 
Working, and tugging, 

And scheming like a man. 


Now upon grandfathers knee, 
Listening with delight 

To the stories that are new 
Every day and night. 


Now, with joyous make-believe 
In despite his frown, 
Turning chairs to railcars, 
And riding into town. 


Ah, 'tis wisely well for us 
That we cannot see 

What in years that are to come 
He will grow to be. 





For the Companion 
MY TWO COUSINS. 


The wevk before Christmas we were all active at Lin- 
den farm with our busy preparations. Fingers flew 
and eyes grew bright with pleasure, as one after 
another the pretty things were finished. The delicate 
embroideries, the soft, fleecy hoods, the airy “clouds,” 
the pretty slippers, the dainty work baskets, the glit- 
tering pin cushions and watch cases, the gorgeous Af- 
ghans, the dolls, magnificent in silks, and satins, and 
laces, were all carefully hidden away for the delightful 
surprise of Christmas Eve. 

In the midst of our excitement who should appear 
but our two cousins, Frank and Harry, turning up un- 
expectedly to spend the college vacation with us. 

I was cighteen, then, and gay as a lark, and I confess 
that, glad as I was to see them, it did take off the edge 
of the delight a little, to remember that they had just 
entered upon a Christian life. I had not, andI was a 
little afraid of receiving more religious counsel and en- 
treaty than I coveted. I resolved to withdraw into my- 
self a little and study my two cousins closely. 

They brought sunshine with them when they came, 
they were so bright, and frank, and cheery. Harry 
was a plain, unpretending fellow, but calm, and strong, 
and clear-headed; Frank, a handsome, dashing, im- 
pulsive creature, with an authoritative way of express- 
ing his opinions which was very impressive. 

There were five of us girls at home, with our dear fa- 
ther and mother, and we were hand and glove with our 
cousins very quickly. 

Frank had a good deal to say about the vanities of 
the world, how he loathed them, and what a change 
this was to him from his past life, which had been full 
of gayety and sin. Somehow, in all his conversation 
we were perpetually reminded of Frank himself. That 
individual seemed never out of his thoughts, and his 
past sinfulness seemed rather a pleasing background 
to the brighter exhibition of his present perfections. 

Harry, on the contrary, had nothing to say of him- 
self. But his eye kindled and his voice trembled when 
he spoke of the glory and preciousness of his Saviour, 
and the infinite comfort of trusting in Him. Indeed, 
he seldom talked about these things. They seemed too 
sacred to be lightly or commonly dwelt upon; but there 
was a deep, quiet, serene happiness in his face, which 
was of itself an utterance. 

My sister Dora was a bright, bewitching little thing 
of sixteen, with sunny blue eyes, and golden curls, and 
gentle, loving ways; but the rest of us girls were not 
especially attractive in any way. 

Icould not help remarking that while Frank’s fre- 
quent announcements of a great change for the better 
in his character were made to us all, his personal efforts 
for souls seemed more exclusively given to Dora. 

Not so with Harry. He was thoughtful of every one, 
and hada helpful word for every une. The spirit of 
his loving Master seemed to breathe out in all his daily 
acts. I remember, especially, his tender care of our 
aged grandmother, whose enfeebled mind and great 
deafness made her an object of little interest to young 
menin general. It was beautiful to me to see him ready 
at any moment to lay down his book to devote himself 
to her when she entered the room, patiently listening 
to the same story, which he had heard over and over, 
of her childhood, or cheering her old heart by some 
comforting word or bright little anecdote, through her 
long silver trumpet. But few and far between were 
dear grandmother’s conversations with cousin Frank. 

“Theré’s a prayer meeting this evening, boys,” said 
father, one day; “you will go, of course.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Harry. 

“I wouldn’t lose it for the world,” said Frank. “I 
love to stand up for Jesus and tell what He has done 





motive to wake.up his powerful intellect, and who, but 
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“TI sometimes think,” said father, thoughtfully, “that 
the phrase, ‘Stand up for Jesus,’ is getting to lose some- 
thing of its significance. It is becoming too much a 
phrase. It is easy to rise in a meeting and say, ‘My 
friends, I am resolved to stand up for Jesus,’ and to re- 
peat this evening after evening. But I often hear it 
uttered in a way which indicates any thing but the ten- 
derness and humility of a newly forgiven soul. It 
seems, rather, as if instead of considering the great- 
ness of what Christ had done for him, the speaker was 
lost in considering the greatness of what he was doing 
for Christ, and how remarkable it was that such ripe- 
ness of Christian character had been reached so soon.” 

Frank colored, and looked confused. “I have just 
engaged,”’ he said, complacently, “to go out to Durham 
this afternoon, to another meeting. It is a bleak day,” 
he added, shivering, “but I felt that I must take up my 
cross.” 

“Do you go alone, sir?” said my father. 

“Why, no, sir,” said Frank, hesitating. 
going with me” 

“Ah, indeed!” said father, dryly. “I thought so.” 
Frank bit his lip, looked a little crestfallen, and was 
silent. . 

The day before Christmas came. We were to have a 
large company of young people at the house, and all 
was bustle and confusion. All hands were hard at 
work, and evergreens and holly berries were wreathed 
about every window and picture, until the parlor 
seemed like a green, lovely, rustic bower. Our cousins 
were ever so helpful and kind, and full of eager antici- 
pations of the pleasures of the evening. 

The last touch had been given to the Christmas tree, 
and we were all admiring it as it stood in the corner, 
with its gay, beautiful gitts hanging from every bough, 
when a servant entered with a letter. An old college 
friend had suddenly sickened with small pox, at a ho- 
tel at H., four miles away, and befure the disease was 
ascertained, had begged them to send for Frank or 
Harry. Alone, among strangers, he needed ‘‘a neigh- 
bor.’ 

It was a dismal night. The air was full of sleet, and 
the wind howled feariully. 

“This ig a cross,” said my father. “Now, boys, which 
of you will go?” 

Frank looked around, sighed, hesitated, said he 
wished he knew what was his duty, &c., &c. Harry 
buttoned up his coat, said, Quietly, ‘1 shall go, sir,” 
and without one word of rezret, or self-pity, or selt-ad- 
miration, left the room, and in a few minutes we heard 
the sleigh dashing otf to H. 

How sorely we missed him I need not say! nor do I 
need any argument to prove which of my dear cousins 
bore his cross most bravely, or most truly “‘stood up 
for Jesus.” M. H. P. 
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For the Companion. 


QUONKIT AND THE DUCKS. 

Turtle Pond was a frequent place of resort during the 
fall season, for the Lyeford Lunters—not tor sake of 
the turties, which were mainly of the terrapin and 
“snapping” species—but tor tke sake of the wud water- 
fowl that haunted the piace. 

Many a kingtisher, and heron, and fish-hawk met 
its death every autumn at the hands of adventurers, 
young and old, from the distant old parish, or from the 
nearer and newer village of Pemmacut. bar more ac- 
ceptable, however, than such game as this, were the 
flucks of ducks that fed sometimes, for Weeks together, 
on and around this forest sheet of water. 

One day Charley Matthews, hugh Myers, John Sykes, 
and two of the Jarvis boys, Michael and Sampson, set 
out at daybreak in a long two-horse wagon. Stopping 
at Pemmacut to take in Truman Williamson and Ned 
Hayward, they drove to ‘furue Pond to uy their luck 
in duck-shooting. 

Besides their guns, and ammunition, and plenty of 
cold lunch, they took along a varicty of cooky uten- 
sils, with pepper, salt, &c., being determined, as they 
said, to huve ducks for dinner. 

Whether it was owing to the unskilfulness and bad 
management of the boys, or any rumor of their inten- 
tion to dine on duck that had sumehow reached the 
cautious flat-bills, putting them on their guard, | can- 
not tell. At any rate, the forenoon passed without the 
glimpse of tail or wing of one of these delicious water- 
fowls. 

The boys sat down beside their wagon to a duckless 
lunch, contenting themselves as well as they could with 
their success in bagging some less acceptable game, 
while, not to be wholly balked of their expected din- 
ner, their kettles were made to do duty in boiling a tew 
snipe which they had killed. 

“1 tell you what,” suid Charley Matthews, “if we’d 
known there were going to be no ducks here to-day, 
we'd have shot more of these little fellows, wouldn’t 
we, boys?” 

“That's so,” said Truman, and all the boys signified 
assent. 

They were glad enough to believe that they could 
have shot as many snipe as they liked, shy as the bird 
is, and almost as quick on the wing as a bullet. 

“I'll bet there’s been a run of hunters on this pond 
for the last tour or five days, and the ducks are ail 
killed or scared off,” said Sampson. 

“Yes; but we haven’t seen a soul about here this 
morning. I should think they’d come thicker than 
ever, so fine a day as this,” suggested Hugh. 

“There they are!” exclaimea John Sykes, 
be enough of them around this afternoon.” 

It was only a man and his four boys, however, who 
had come fishing. The man had a gun, but evidently 
intended to use it Only as the game passed him while 
he caught fish. 

He went to his hay wagon, in which he had ridden 
to the pond, and began dragging out a boat. 

“That’s what we want,” said Michael. “I tuld you, 
coming over here this morning, that we wanted either 
a boat or a spaniel. It’s ridiculous that we haven’t 
either. 
one unless it happened to die near shore.” 
chael laughed heartily. 

“Well, let’s two of us take the horse and wagon and 
go for Leadfoot’s boat,” said Ned. 


“There’ll 


And Mi- 


If we shot forty ducks we couldn’t get hold of 


es 


boys all sung “So say we all of us,” to the tune af “Hajj 

Columbia.” 

Michae) and Charley were gone more than an hour. 

When they returned they brought a boat, and reported 

that Leadfoot had told them there was a hunter just 

come to the pond who would kill more ducks than aj] 

of them together, and it wasn’t the man with the four 

boys, either. 

When they asked him to explain who and what he’ 
meant he had only laughed. 

The young sportsmen now got their boat on the wa- 
ter as soon as they could, and rowed cautiously toward 
the upper end of the pond, wondering who the myste- 
rious hunter could be who was going to kill so many 
ducks. Some thought it might be old Quonkit, the 
Mohegan. Leadfoot was half Indian himself, and they 
knew Quonkit had sometimes made his headquarters 
at his house during long hunting excursions. 

But most of them were incredulous, and treated the 
tale as one of the half. breed’s jokes. 

“Well,” said Truman, after they had rowed an hour, 
zigzagging toilsomely along under the shore, and found 
nothing, “if Quonkit is around Turtle Pond this after. 
nvon I’d like to know where he keeps himself. Why 
don’t we hear his gun go off?” 

“He’s having no better luck than we are,’’ laughed 
John Sykes. 

“He’ll have to make the ducks before he kills them,” 
said Hugh. 

It was dull work pulling out and in, and peering 
back and forth over the silent water. 

The boys began to repent of having procured the 
boat. Their luck was worse than in the morning, tor 
they could kill no snipes now, and the kingfishers kept 
shy of them. 

“If we only had our lines here we could catch some 
fish, at any rate,” said Charley. “See Low fast that 
man pulls them up yonder.” 

“Hush!” whispered Ned, as the boat shot partly 
round a bend in the bunk. ‘There they are! Get your 
guns ready 1” 

kvery eye was at once turned in the direction indi- 
cated by the speaker. Ina Jittle cove aimiust directly 
betore them, but to far to ofier a sure shot, appeared 
a fluck of no less than twenty ducks, swimming. 

They had not discovered the boat, and the voys had 
a goud louk at them between the leaves of a huge ma- 
ple bough that hung quite down to the pond. 

Wuat was that round, yellow object tivating on the 
Water in the very midst of the ducks? Sume of thum 
were gathered round it, picking it as if 1t was good w 
eat. Michael turned tu Lhe boys with a comical coun- 
teuance. 

“1’s a pumpkin,” he whispered, smothering a laugh 
at the sume time. 

He remembered that there was a corn field at no very 
great distunce trom that part of the pund. 

“A pumpkin!’ repeated ull the buys, struck with the 
droliery of the idea. Lut there was no disputing it. 
For a iew minutes the party remained watching the 
ducks at their luncheon. 

They noticed that every little while one of the birds 
disappeared suddenly under the water, but they sup- 
posed them to be diving, as ducks always do. 

Meantime the quesuon was anxiously discussed, how 
to get aiair shot at them. It they attempted to ap- 
proach in the boat they would be sure to scare up the 
whole tlock. There was but one way. They must tuke 
to the land, and if possible pet in range by creeping 
through the bushes. 

Very soon the bofs were on the shore, and proceed- 
ing with the greatest caution towards the cove. ‘They 
reached a place upon the bank, where with some dith- 
culty they could get aim at the ducks, and it was agreed 
that each one should wait for the other till ali could pre 
together. 

Just as all were ready for the shot, Hugh Myers, who 
had gone out too far on the rotten limb ot a fallen tree, 
broke down and fell with a great souse into the water. 

The crackling and splashing made by his fall at once 
put all the ducks to flight, and six fowling-pieces went 
off without aim at the moment they rose on the wing. 
Not a bird was killed. 

But now a wonderful phenomenon presented itself 
under the pumpkin, which quite took the minds of the 
disappointed marksmen from the provoking failure. of 
their shot, and even made them forget for a moment 
the dripping condition of poor Hugh. 

Immediately on the discharge of the guns, the huge 
vegetable began to bob violently up and down in the 
water and approach the bank! 

In utter amazement the boys watched the strange ob- 
ject, and saw it raise itself pradually out of the water 
as it neared the shore! Then a pair of arms spread out 
beneath it, and the next instant appeared the body and 
legs of a man scrambling out of the pond as though his 
life depended on his speed! 

He dashed the pumpkin-shell from his head and 
stared wildly around him. It was old Quonkit. 

An enormous bag well filled was tied in front of him. 
He had been under water looking through the eyeholes 
of his queer decoy and pulling down the ducks by the 
legs, wringing their necks as he deposited them, one 
by one, in his bag. 

The mingled alarm and wrath of the old Indian were 
laughable to behold, and the boys could not repress 4 
shout as he stood facing them, scolding in broken Eng- 
lish and gesturing vehemently With every part of his 
body, till he fairly hopped up and’down. 

Matters were soon explained, however, for Quonkit 
recognized his friends in a moment. When he showed 
them the contents of his bag, and found out what shab- 
by luck they had had, it was his turn to laugh. 

“But for your pumpkin helmet we shouidn’t have 
got so near the ducks as we did,” said the boys. 

“Boy no tumble in the water, me been dead duck too, 
may be,” said Quonkit. ; 

And then they all laughed, including even the ut- 
lucky Hugh, who by this time had fioundered out up- 
on dry land and got over the fright of his unceremoni- 
ous ducking. ' 

But the sun was getting low, and the young hunters 
must think of going home. Determined not to return 
without some ducks, they made a bargain with the old 





“Agreed,” cried Charley Matthews; and then the 


Indian for half of his, paying him liberally in powder 
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il and shot. They then parted in good spirits, and after 
carrying back the boat, drove rapidly homeward. They 
r. told the story on their arrival, laughing as much as 
d any body at the hunter’s luck and the way they came 
st by their ducks. y.. WALES. 
- For the Companion. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE WAR. 
he" At the battle of Chickamauga a surgeon was riding 
rapidly across the field in which foes and friends were 
"as mingled tozether. It was during one of the clashings 
rd which decide who shall hold the ground—when the 
te- jeast accident may give the day to either party. 
ny “Poe,” said a feeble voice, “‘please let’s have a drink.” 
the The surgeon reined his horse, and saw a wounded 
ey Federal soldier trying to raise himself on his elbow. 
ers He jumped from his saddle and put his flask to the 
lips of the poor sufferer. 
the Just as he was about to mount again, a voice from 
a group of dead and dying rebel soldiers was 
among P ying 
ur, raised in plaintive tones: 
ind “Won't you give me a drink, too, doctor?” 
ter- “Certainly,” said the surgeon; and he went forward 
yhy to give him a cooling draught. 

But the wounded Southern soldier was too weak to 

hed rise, and the doctor put his arm around him to raise 
him up. 
m,” As he did so a ball from a rebel battery buried itself 
jn the ground on one side of the heap of men, and in- 
ring stantly another ball bounded to the other side. 
The poor soldier saw their danger, and said, with a 
the ghastly smile,— 
» tor “f'm afraid they mean us, doctor!” 
Kept Hardly had the words been uttered before a third 
pall whizzed past, and a headless trunk fell on the arm 
ome of thesurgcon. The shot had struck off the head of 
that the wounded man as he was rising to drink from the 
surgeon’s flask. 
artly Thedoctor did not tarry long in the dangerous place, 
your but left the dead body to be buried after the struggle 
hould be ‘over. iat 
indi- ie 
eculy HOW PICTURES ARE MADE. 
cared I do not think the children know how much time, 
ad talent, and skill it takes to make a picture. 
iad First of all, it has to be thought out, and this is called 
— iesigning ; but the picture is then only in the artist's 
; Ma- mind, ant he alone can see it. How shall he make it 
that every little boy and girl can see it too?” 
n the He sits down with paper and pencil, and begins to 
i fraw, with a few rough marks, the outlines or plan he 
— has in his mind. ‘this is called a sketch, and is very 
od to ough; sometimes so rude that few besides himself can 
coun- | what it will be. 

But gradually, by rubbing out and redrawing, cor- 
oak eting here and there, he gets children, water, trees 
ane nd sky in their proper places and of the proper color; 

or you will notice that some parts are light and some 
Overy ev dark, others white or black. 

Then the picture is complete, but only on paper; it 
hth must be drawn over again on the wood block. But this 
t e e ime it must be drawn backwards, that when it is print- 
ng it. hi on the paper it will come right again. Some of you 
ag, the rho have seen the little leaden types that books and 

apers are printed from have noticed that the letters 

' vall backwards. It is just so with the engraving. 
e birds All fine wood engravings for books and papers are 
y sup: nade on box wood, a very fine, even, and elose-grained 
ood—the only wood yet discovered that will answer 
a howe hie purpose. They take a log of it and saw it up into 
’ heels or slices about an inch thich; then they plane 
to ap- ne side of it smooth, and polish it, and it is fit to en- 
up the ave upon. 
st take When a piece of wood has been selected of proper 
sail ze, it must be whitened by wetting the smooth face of 
reepibg he block, and rabbing upon it the enamel of acommon 
titing card; and when dry, it looks quite white like 
roceed- aper, 
They Carefully, and with the utmost skill, the designer 
uth hen draws the picture in clear, decided lines, just as he 
eo mits the engraver to follow them. He must take 
agreed special care to make every line in the faces, the hands 
yulu Dre dthe feet just as it should be. The least mistake in 
he face may alter the expression, and so spoil the 
hole picture. 
rs, who When the drawing on the wood is finished, it is given 
en tree, p the engraver, and he, with his magnifying glass and 
» water. licate, sharp tools, cuts out all the wood between the 
preteens cil lines, and leaves every line, and dot, and curve, 
m the least to the greatest, just as it was drawn; 
es went hd then it is ready to print. 
ie Wig. But quite as much skill must be used in printing it, 
all will be spoiled. So two men must be employed 
itself making ready, underlaying the cut, taking numer- 
d itse Hs impressions, and thus getting the press in perfect 
is of the er, before your little papers can be printed for you so 
vilure. of ou as they are. 
OU si p 7 $ 
eaeaial — then, how much it costs to make even one 
Did you ever think of it before? 
he huge <o> 
in the 
nim « FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
is is an excellent pastime for a large family, or 
ange ob- eral families can unite in it. Choose the most ready 
he water ter, and the person of the best judgment among 
ead out - number, for the editor. He must also be a good 
eae onl naee. Your paper can be a weekly or a monthly 
hh lumnal,as you please. Every member of the family 
ough his ~ contribute one or more articles for the paper, 

: eons, laughable, instructive or absurd pieces, 
ead and Sive to the editor in season for him to arrange his 
; t and publish it at the appointed time. Such as 
. , eal their authorship must notify the edi- 
It of him. — he is bound in honor not to reveal the name of 
eycholes —— without his permission. Large sheets can 
5 by the ge ow or two or more small ones can be used to- 
on a ae he paper can then be read aloud to the fami- 
hem, j few can read it separately. The family paper 

a ound to add another link to the home chain. 
ian were _.,° Papers thus prepared should be carefully pre- 
epress 8 ' — f. pee i they will prove a source of 

“sure. Most vivi i i 
sen Eng e You. y will they bring bygone days be- 
rt of his . pi of mine lately told me of a newspaper of 

en ee edited by a nephew only eleven years 

onkit ks were ee Said that its perfect regularity and neat- 
Qu pred Deautiful to see. He printed the whole with 
showed e leadi o was arranged in proper newspaper form. 
at shab- * ane eitorials first, followed by a letter from 

Triage necdotes, terrible accidents, telegraph news, 

hese bof a ¢ deaths, advertisements, etc., etc. He was 
tha ~ an family of nine. Every member of the family 
« out stent even a little girl of six wrote an anecdote 
huck too, pet lamb. 
_—+oo—________. 
DW 
— “a THE ROMANS COOKED PEACOCK. 
out UP ae elegant dish of the Romans was a stuffed 
remoak mage, an in selected those with the most beautiful 
de of” killi stifled them to death, believing that this 
soon as dead gave more brilliancy to the plumage. 
hunters incision all ai they carefully split the bird open, by 
o return nes Ane py = back. hey then took out all 
the old he first joint; sag the only the bones of the legs 
; € wings to the second join 
powder © head whole, S spose, 
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and tongs, she got it into the oven without getting 


The inside of the skin was now immediately lined with 
acdating of glue, and filled with bran to keep it in 
shape. The feathers that were spoiled were varnished, 
and false but brilliant eyes were placed instead of the 
natural ones. When dry, the skin was filled with 
roasted birds, chopped and cooked, and carefully sewed 
up. The bird was served on a large silver dish, made 
for the purpose. The dish was of an oblong shape, and 
in the middle and soldered to it was something resem- 
bling the trunk of a tree, with a kind of limb on which 
the bird was fastened. It was meant to look just as if 
it were alive, and resting itself on a pereh, with an ear 
of millet in its bill. It was always served at the begin- 
ning of the dinner, and was one of the last disheseaten. 
It was always carved on the table, and, while the host 
was serving it, it was etiquette for one of the guests to 
harangue upon the beauties of the plumage and the ex- 
cellence of the meat. The Romans were not deceived 
about the excellence of peacock’s flesh. They knew 
very well, and so did their authors, that not a particle 
of the bird’s meat had been used. They somehow got 
into the habit of speaking of the goodness of the meat, 
and so they kept on doing so. This is very likely the 
reason why we read in many books that the spec‘es 
of peacock eaten by the Romans has been lost, and tl at 
it was entirely different from that which we now have. 
Some believe, also, that the kinds of locusts and of dor- 
mice eaten by them were not the same that exist now. 
The reason is probably no better. 
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For the Companion. 
WINNIE’S GINGERBREAD. 


Little Winnie lived in a court, or “Place,” as it was 
called, in Boston. 
One day Winnie’s mother was going out to do some 
shopping, and she let Winnie ask Alice May to come in 
and play with her while she was gone. ‘Winnie,’ 
said her mother, as she went out, “I have put some 
wood in the stove and it will last till I get back. You 
and Allie must not go near it, or meddle with the fire 
while I am gone.” 
The two children had a nice time playing with their 
dolls and Winnie’s little tea-set, but at last they were 
tired, and sat down by the window to see the people 
pass by the end of the court. 
“O dear!” said Winnie, “I just wish we had some- 
thing toeat. I’m hungry.” 
“Haven’t you any cookies?” asked Allie. 
“No,” said Winnie, “mamma gave me the last one 
for luncheon thisforenoon. Ill tell you what I'll do!” 
she exclaimed, presently. “T’ll make some ginger- 
bread and we can eat it while it is hot. Won’t that be 
nice?” 
“I don’t believe you know how to make ginger- 
bread,” said Allie, doubtfully. 
“O yes, do; I’ve seen my mother make it hundreds 
of times. She takes a cup of molasses, and a cup of 
flour, and halfa cup of ginger. It’s just as easy as 
can be.” 
“But your mother said we mustn’t go near the stove,” 
said Allic. : 
Winnie stopped to think a minute, and said, “Well, 
we won’t go very near. I can open the oven door with 
the tongs, and reach the dish in on the shovel.” 
Allie agreed to this arrangement, and then Winnie 
put on her mother’s large apron and went to work. 
She mixed the molasses, flour and ginger together, 
and poured it into the broad, shallow pan which her 
mother always used. Then, by means of the shovel 


nearer the stove than she thought right. 

“T don’t believe there’s much fire,” she said, “but I 
guess it will bake before mamma gets home, and won’t 
she be proud to know that I can make gingerbread?” 

“Now while it’s baking,” said Allie, “let’s sit down 
here and tell stories.” 

“You begin,” said Winnie. 

“Well,” said Allie. ‘Once there was a great giant 
who lived in the middle of a mountain.” 

‘How did he get in there?” asked Winnie. 

“Why, he walked in,” said Allie. “He had a door 
on the outside of the mountain, but it did not look like 
a door; it looked like a great rock. When he wanted 
to go in he rapped on it three times with a great stick, 
and’— 

“Wait a minute,” said Winnie, “I want to look at 
the gingerbread.” 

“Is it done?” asked Allie, as Winnie opened the 
door and peeped into the oven. 

“No,” said Winnie, ‘‘but I guess I’d better turn it 
round. Mammadoes so. I don’t believe it has baked 
a bit, and the fire is all out.” 

It took Winnie so long to turn her cake around that 
Allie went to the window to look out. Pretty soon she 
exclaimed, ““O, Winnie! here’s Jennie Smith coming 
down the court, and she’s got on a new hat with a 
white feather init. I’m going to open the window and 
speak to her.” 

Winnie had just taken her gingerbread out of the 
oven, and was sticking her finger in it to see if it had 
begun to bake; but she wanted to see Jennie’s new hat, 
so with the dish in her hand she ran to the window, 
which Allie had opened wide. 

“Jennie! Jennie!” called Allie. 

Jennie looked up just as Winnie, in her eagerness to 





except the brain, eyes and tongue. 











see, tipped the pan holding the precious gingerbread, 





and down went a little stream of the thin mixture right 
in poor Jennie’s face and on her clean white apron. 

“O dear! O dear!’ exclaimed Winnie and Allie, in 
dismay. “I didn’t mean to, Jennie, truly,” said Winnie. 

But Jennie was angry, and answered, “You did, too 
You did it on purpose. I’m going right home to tell 
my mother.” And she ran away, crying. 

Winnie and Allie began to cry, too, and just then 
Winnie’s mother came up the stairs and opened the 
door. But when she heard the sad story she laughed, 
and said, ‘‘Never mind. I will go over and see Jennie’s 
mother and tell herall aboutit. But, Winnie, you must | 
never try to bake any thing again without my leave.” 

Winnie wiped her eyes and promised that she never 
would. 

“What became of the gingerbread?” Well, you ask 
your mother what she thinks would become of a cake 
made from Winnie’s receipt. A. 


THE BABY. 


Safe, sleeping on its mother’s breast, 
The smiling babe appears, 
Now sweetly sinking into rest, 
Now wasked in sudden tears; 
Hush, hush, my little baby dear, 
There's nobody to hurt you here, 





Without a mother’s tender care 
The little thing must die; 

Its chubby hands, so soft and fair, 
No service can supply; 

And not a tittle can it tell 

Of all the things we know so well. 


The lamb sports gaily on the grass, 
When —— born a day; 

The foal beside its mother ass 
Trots frolicsome away ; 

And not a creature, tame or wild, 

Is half so helpless as a child. 


To nurse the dolly gayly drest, 
And stroke its flaxen hair, 

Or ring the coral at its waist, 
With silver bells so fair, 

Is all the little creature can, 

That is some day to be a man, 


Full many a summer’s sun must glow, 
And lighten up the skies, 
Before its tender limbs can grow 
To any thing of size; 
And all that time the mother's eye 
Must every little want supply. 


Then surely, when each little limb 
Shall grow to healthy size, 

And youth and manhood strengthen him 
For toil and enterprise; 

His mother’s kindness is a debt, 

He never, never will forget. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





ho Stand an Egg Upright. 


The unceremonious manner in which the Great Navigator | 
performed this feat, by breaking one end, is familiar to all 
who have read the anecdote of “Columbus and the Egg.” 
Evidently at that time it was considered impossible to stand 
an egg on its point. Such, however, is not the case. By 
taking an egg, (a long one is the best,) and well shaking it, 
so that the yolk “gt be broken and mixed with the white, 
it can be balanced, by any one with a “steady hand,” upon 
its broad end. A piece of glass, or slate, or any smooth and 
even surface, is best adapted for this experiment. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
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2. 
Historical Enigma. 


The third letters of the following form a Grecian king- 
dom founded B. C. 1493. 

The initials give the name of its founder, who was a Pha:- 
nician, and introduced the use of alphabetical writing into 
hooray To him are ascribed sixteen letters of the Greek al- 

abet. 

. 1, A South American volcano in the Andes, 

2. A famous Grecian mountain, through which a cele- 
brated commander, in his expedition against the Grecian 
States, ordered a passage to be cut. 

8. A German town on the Elbe, especially noted for its 
magnificent collection of paintings, sculpture and antiqui- 
ties. 

4. A French author, who died in 1707. 

5. An island of Pomerania, seated at the mouth of the 
Oder, on the Baltic Sea. 

6. An English maritime county, 


3. 

If you a journey ever take, 
No matter when or where, 

My first you’ll always have to pay, 

fore you can get there. 

My second you will seidom see, 

f London through you go; 

But still ’tis what L hope you are; 
Few better things 1 know. 

I say my whole till next we meet, 
W hen well-known names [ hope to greet. 


4. 

Two men, with their two wives and two sons, stand thus 
related to each other: the men are each other’s fathers and 
sons, their wives’ fathers and husbands, and their children’s 
fathers and grandfathers; the women are the children’s 
mothers and sisters, and the boys are uncles to each other. 
How can this be, and yet the parties be lawfully married? 


5. 
I’m sometimes white, more often black, 
Yet differing hues I do not lack. 
The sky itself has often lent 
The azure of the firmament. 


In the East, a lowly door 

Open to the meek and poor. 

In a needle do I dwell, 

Yet ofttimes am invisible. 

Great is my power o'er man and beast, 

From the greatest to the least; 

And if you choose to run the risk, 

You'll tind me in the basilisk! 

I can attract, repel, invite, 

Fix or command, disgust, delight; 

I speak, though silent—oft betray 

More than my master cares to say. 
Conundrums. 


When is silence likely to get wet? When it reigne. 
Why is a learned man like scarlet? Because he is deep 


Why is the letter R like love? Because it makes Mary 
marry. 
What tree most requires consolation? The weeping wil- 


Ww. 
What is the flower for the poor? Any money, (anemone.) 
What is the flower for a Chinese woman? ick her tea, 


ul 





(picotee.) 
Why is a well-trained horse like a benevolent man? He 
stops at the sound of woe. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tiberias Cesar, (Tie-beer-eye-ass-Cs-R.) 
2. Yes-ter-day. 4. & travelled ten miles a day. 
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= To BE GIVEN 


a CONN 


They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 


| up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These wiil be given IN ADDITION tO & PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 
of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful oases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 


beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a@ most gratifying Present—if YOU PERSEVERE, 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 


that secured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents, 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled, 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS, 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscr’- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a subsoriber can receive a 
premium for it. 

Any person, after subscribing for Tuk COMPANION and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be mace 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon asitissecured. The 
Premiurs will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back nun- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment tor 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium: or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance 
$1,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should n«tify us by 
letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the pap3r 





8. Clouds. 5. Noise. 


discontinued. 
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$1.25 a) 
year, strictly | 
In advance, 

If payment | 
Is delayed af- 
ter the com- 
ESch-~ mencement of 
& the subscrip- 
tlon year, | 
Fh $150 must | 
invariably be 
paid. 

Papers by Car- 
riers, $1.50 in 
advance, 

New subscrip- 
tions can commence at any | 
time during the year, 
DISCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified by letter, 

. when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. | 
Papers will not be stopped until all arrearages are paid. | 
Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 

the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 

wise your name cannot be found upon our books. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 












THE WANDERER OF HELLVELLYN. 


The mountains of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam are 
among the most conspicuo..s in England, the former 
ri-ing more than three thousand feet above the level of | 
tie sea. Winter piles her snows on their sides and 
summits, the warm sun of spring fills their skirts with 
cascades and streams. 

At their feet are the poet-tuned lakes of Grasmere | 
and Windermere, and the once cheerful homes of! 
Wordsworth, and Southey, and a whole generation of | 
literary luminaries passed away. Beautiful are Helle 
vellyn and Catchedicam when their cascades and | 
streams are fringed with the verdure of spring. 

About the year 1805, there dwelt in the district a 
young man of elegant tastes who loved to explore 
these mountain regions. He was conspicuous for his 
literary attainments, and greatly beloved for his gentle 
and amiable manners. 

He used to make frequent excursions among the 
wilds of the mountains, and would spend whole days 
feasting his eye on the exhaustless beauties they af- 
forded. 

He was always attended by a little terrier dog, to 
which he was greatly attached, and which was ever on 
the alert to do his master’s bidding. Scott, in his bal- 
lad, calls the young man the Wanderer, and so we will 
call him here. 

One spring day, when the streams were swollen, and | 
the mountains were beauteous with waterfalls, birds, 
and flowers, the Wanderer set out on an excursion 
that promised unusual attractions, attended by his lit- 
tle favorite. He penetrated tuo far, or remained too 
long; night probably overtook him, and his way was 











lost. He overstepped a precipice, and was dashed in | 
pieces, : 

lor several months the little dog watched by the re- 
mains of his beloved master, Only leaving them, it is 
supposed, to obtain necessary food. The remains of the 
Wanderer were found during the following summer, 
by a party of excursionists, aud when discovered, the 
terrier was guarding them with pitying care. 

Sir Walter Scott, in company with Wordsworth, as- 
cended Hellvellyn during the following autumn, and 
visited the spot where the Wanderer died. The follow- 
ing ballad, one of the most pathetic of Scott’s poetical 
compositions, was the result of this excursion: 

“I climb'd the dark brow of the mighty Hellvellyn, 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gieain'd misty and wide; 
Al! was still, save, by fits, when the eagle was yelling, 

And starting around me the echoes replied, 
Ou the right, striden-edge round the Ked-tarn was bending, 
And Catchedicam its lett verge was detending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending, 

When | mark'd the sad spot where the wand’rer had died. 


“Dark green was that spot mid the brown mountain-heather 
Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretched in decay, 
Jke the corpse of an outcast abandon’d to weather, 
fill the mountain-winds wasted the tenantless clay, 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, thituful in death, his mute fav'rite attended, 
The much-lov'd remains of her master detended, 
And chas’d the hiil-fox and the raven away. 


“How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber; 
W hen the wind wav'd his garment how oft didst thou start; 

Hiow many long days and long weeks didst thou number; 
Ere he taded before thee, the triend of thy heart? 

Aud, U! was it meet that—no requiem read o'er him, 

No mother to weep, and no triend to depiore him, 

And thou, littl guardian, alone stretched betore him— 
Unhonor’d the Pilgrim trom lite should depart? 


“When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has yielded, 

The tap'stry waves dark round the dim-lighted hall; 
With scutcheons of silver the cofhn is shielded, 

Aud pages stand mute by the canopied pall; 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches 

gleaming; 
In the proudly arch'd chapel the banners are beaming; 
Far adown the jong aisle sacred music is streaming, 
Lamenting a Chief of the People should fall. 
‘But meeter for thee, gentle lover of Nature, 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb, 
When, wilder’d, he drops from some cliff huge in stature, 

Aud drops his last sob by the side of his dam. 

And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying, 
iu the arms of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam.”’ 
HEZEKIAN. 
a me 
EXPENSIVE DINNERS. 

In England there was a custom many years ago 
which has luckily fallen into disuse. If one dined at 
any of the great houses in London, it was considered 
absolutely necessary to give a guinea to the butler on 
leaving the house. One hundred and thirty years ago 
this very bad habit prevailed to an even greater extent; 
for Pope the poet, whenever he dined with the Duke of 
Montague, tinding that he had to give five guineas to 
the numerous servants at Montague House, told the 
duke that he could not dine with him in future unless 
his Grace sent him five guineas to distribute among his 
myrmidons: The duke, an easy, good natured man, 
used ever after, on sending au invitation to the great 
poet, to enclose at the same time an order for the trib- 


a 
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> TERMS.!ute money. He preferred doing this to breaking 
1 The priceof through a custom which had grown to be looked upon 
the Com- | by servants as a right, and the abolition of which they 
panion is | would have considered as a heavy grievance. 


possesses many of the properties of matter. It may be 
| rarefied, heated and weighed. 


| pou 


| string through the centre of the leather, so that the 


}soon seen that the claws were growng into the pad 
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For the Companion. 


OUT DOOR SPORTS. 
The Sucker. 
Air, though invisible, is a material substance, and 


The pressure of the atmosphere is about fourteen 
nds upon a square inch of surface. If a tube be in- 
serted at one end in water, and exhausted of air, the 
water, from the force of external pressure on the water 
outside the tube, will rise and fill the vacuum. A fa- 
miliar illustration of the principle thus implied is af- 
forded by the common pump. 

The pressure of the atmosphere on a moderate sized 
man is about fifteen tons, but it is not felt, from the 
fact that it is exerted on all parts alike, pressing with 
perfect elasticity both outwardly and inwardly. 

The pressure of air is admirably illustrated by a toy 
called the “Sucker.”’ Cut a piece of soft leather in the 
form of a circle, about two and a half inches in diam- 
eter. Knot the end of a stout string, and pass the 
knot will fit closely to the lower surface. Then soak 
the leather in water. 

Now place it upon the smooth face of any weight— 
a block, a board, a stone, a piece of marble. Put your 
foot on it, so as to press out the air, and then endeavor 
to pull it from the stone by the string. It will be found 
that a heavy weight may be raised by the pressure of 
the air on the sucker. 

If the full power of the sucker were exerted, it would 
raise about fourteen pounds (14.6) to a square inch. 

The feet of some inseets are provided with suckers, 
by which means they are enabled to walk upon a ceil- 
ing and like surfaces. By means of a natural sucker, 
certain shell fish adhere to the rocks. 

It is a pleasant pastime for a number of boys to sec 
which can make a sucker of the greatest power, and 
thus support the greatest weight. 





VARIETY. 


scheint 
THE GRATEFUL TIGER. 


Most young people have heard the story of Andro- 
cles, the slave who took the thorn oug of the lion’s 
paw, and how the lion recognized and Would uot hurt 
him, when he was afterwards caught and condemned 
to be given to the wild beasts. 

I cannot tell whether this story is true, though it is 
very old; but not long ago something happened which 
reminded me ot it. 

The tiger at the Dublin Zoological Gardens fell ill, 
would not eat, and became very thin; he could scarcely 
walk, and the keeper soon found that there was some- 
thing the matter with his paw. 

A tiger’s paw is very iike a cat’s paw, and the animal 
sheathes its sharp claws in the soft pad of its foot, and 
only stretches them out when they are-needed fr use. 

The Dublin tiger’s paw was looked at, and it was 


of his foot, making it very tender and paintul. What 
was to be done? If the claws were left, they would 
make the foot worse; and yet it was not an easy matter 
to cut them out. 

At last it Was atranged that seven men should holds 
him with ropes, and that his sore paw should be caught 
in a noose and drawn under an iron grating, so that the 
surgeon might be able to reach it easily. 

The tiger let the men put the rope round his neck, 
but kept them a long time betore they could fasten it 
round his paw, but the men persevered, and at last the 
animal was sately bound and the surgeon began to cut. 

The tiger did not understand the operation, and the 
pain made him very angiy; he tried to strike at the 
surgeon, but the gentieman had a strong iron cage 
over his arm for its protection. 

Then the tiger tried to catch him in his powerful 
jaws; when he found he could not do that, he seized 
the iron bars so fiercely that he broke two of his long, 
pointed teeth. : 

When the claws were cut out of the foot the ropes 
were undone, and some water was thrown over him to 
cool him, and the tigress was let into the den. She 
bounded in and went up to the tiger, licking his sore 
fooi, and plainly showing that she was very sorry for 
him. The tiger soon found that the pain in his paw 
was better. 

Now comes the part of this true story that reminds 
me of Androcles and his lion. 

About an hour aiterward the gentleman who cut the 
claws went up to the front of the cage; the tiger recog- 
nized him directly, and appeared to know that he owed 
his relief from pain to him; for he came down to the 
bars of his den purring gently, and put down his great 
head to be patted by the doctor, and tried to show, as 
much as @ tiger could, that he was grateful for what 
had been done for him. 

Present pain often brings future happiness, for there 
are any things which seem very hard to bear and yet 
they are sent for our good. I think you could find 
some texts in the Bible which would tell you this. 

ooo. 
PAT NOT FRIGHTENED. 

Credulity and superstition generally go hand in hand 
with ignorance, but there are exceptions to every rule. 

A Protestant colporter, travelling in Ireland, called 
at a cabin and asked if ‘*t' e man of the house was in.” 

Patrick jumped up from his low seat and quickly re- 
plied,— 

“i'm the man, your honor.” 

“Patrick, [ have some very good books and papers I 
desire to leave you, but with the understanding that 
you will not let any one have them but your family till 
i return.” 

“Niver a one will see them, your honor, but Biddy 
and the childern.” 

Not long after the departure of the missionary, the 
parish priest, hearing of the affair, went to Patrick and 
accosted him as follows: 

‘Patrick, L am told you have some books, tracts, etc., 
and I wish to see them.” 

“IT have, your riverence, and very nice ones they are 
indade, but I tould the gintleman [ would not let ony 
one see them but Biddy and the childern, until he re- 
turned; and sure, your riverence would not have me 
tillale!” 

“If you do not give up those books, Patrick,” replied 
the priest, “I will turn you into a ras!”’ 

The priest immediately departed, supposing the ter- 
ror of being turned into a rat would induce Patrick to 
giveup the books. Patrick did not give them up, how- 
ever; but calling Biddy, he said,— 

“Biddy, haven't I always loved ye and the childern 


weet have, Patrick; but why is it ye aek the ques- 
tion?” 

“O, Biddy,” said Patrick, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“it’s allday wid me now. The praste has jist gone, 
and I’ll have two little ears on me, hair all over my 
back, and a long tail like a rat: and if ye have ony love, 
Biddy, whin ye see me runnin’ round wid four legs, 
—— kill all the cats about the place, won’t ye, dar- 
lint 


~or 


THE ROMAN SOLDIER. 


The Romans had a law that no person should ap- 
proach the emperor’s tent in the night, upon pain of 
death; but it once happened that a soldier was found 
in that situation, with a petition in his hand, waiting 
for an opportunity of presenting it. He was appre 
hended, and going to be immediately executed; but 
the emperor, having overheard the matter in his pavil- 
ion, cried aloud, saying, “‘If the petition be for himself, 
let him die; if for another, spare his life.” Upon in- 
quiry, it was found that the generous soldier prayed 
for the lives of his two comrades who had been taken 
asleep on the watch. The emperornobly forgave them 
all. 





‘A RICH LEGACY. 


Mr. John Price, a pious old man, was walking one 
day on the road from the farm to the sanctuary, with 
the New Testament in his hand, when a friend met him 
and said,— 

“Good-morning, Mr. Price.” 

“Ah! good-morning,” replied the aged pilgrim, “I 
am reading my Father's will as I walk along.” 

“Well, and what has He left you?” said his friend. 

“Why, He has bequeathed me a hundredfold more in 
this life, and in the world to come life everlasting.” 

This shrewd and beautiful reply produced a happy 
effect on the mind of his Christian friend, who was in 
sorrowful circumstances, and he went on his way re- 
joicing. 














VERY FINE FRUIT. 


News-Boy (reads from one of his daily papers)—“‘A gentle- 
man in the n-e-i-g-h neigh, neighborhood of West Cam- 
bridge has several e-nor-mous gooseberries in his garden, 
which measure ten inches in c-i-r cir, c-u-m cum, f-e-r fer, 
e-n-c-e ence, circumference, and are of the a-s as, aston- 
astonishing weight of three hounces heach.’”’ 

Other News-Boy—“Q, what whoppers! Wouldn’t I like 
a pint!” 


CHINESE BOOKS. 


Books are very cheap in China. Writing materials, 
paper, ink, books, cost but little. Multitudes of books 
are sold for less than a farthing each. The common 
price of a printed sheet is a tsin, of which twenty make 
a penny. There are abundance of book stalls in the 
streets and squares of Chinese cities, where popular lit- 
erature is provided at rates marvellously low. Poor 
students find little difficulty in borrowing books to aid 
them in their studies; indeed, it may be generally said 
youths of studious habits meet with much of friendly 
aid and encouragement, and are often assisted by the 
gratuitous help of those who have obtained degrees at 
the public examinations. 


+> 
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VALUABLE OYSTER. 


A few days since a prominent gentleman went on 
board an oyster boat lying at one of the landings on 
York river, Va., and bought a few of the “bivalves” in 
the shell, which he proceeded to open for himself. At- 
tached to and imbedded in the shell of one of them he 
encountered a metallic substance. This oyster he 
carried home, and there proceeded to break it to 

ieces with a hammer. Picture his astonishment when 
1e found that it contained a French gold coin, known 
as a Louis d’or, of the value of about fourteen dol- 
lars, tearing date 1573. It is probable that it was 
lost overboard from the French fleet during the siege of 
Yorktown.—Richmond Enquirer. 








CURIOUS SIGHT. 


An English paper says: A most curious sight is wit- 
nessed when a large steamer arrives in Southampton 
waters. The moment she comes to her moorings a 
flock of about two hundred sea-gulls hover about her, 
to pick up the scraps of bread, meat and offal that are 
thrown overboard. These birds form a colony that live 
on the outward bound steamers daily lying in South- 
hampton water. 








A CLOCK’S COUNSEL. 
“Here my master bids me stand, 
And mark the time with faithful hand; 
What is hia will is my delight, 
To serve him well by day and night: 
Master, be wise! and learn of me 
To serve thy God as I serve thee.” 
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AN urchin unconsciously perpetrated a great joke at 
the expense of his teacher, the other day. The lady 
was announcing to her pupils the holiday on the 22d 
day of February, and asking them some questions con- 
cerning its observance—among others, why the birthday 
of Washington should be celebrated more than that of 
any one else. “Why,” she added, “more than mine? 
You may tell me,” she said to a little fellow eager to 
explain. “Because,” he exclaimed, with great vivacity. 
“because he never told a lie.” 


Be Kinp To Your MotrHer.—“ What would I give,” 
said Charles Lamb, “to call my dear mother back to 
earth for a single day, to ask her pardon, upon my 
——S* all those acts by which I grieved her gentle 
spirit?” 


FRANKLIN says, “A poor man must work to find 
meat for his stomach, aud a rich one to find a stomach 
for his meat.” 


A THOUSAND — of pleasure do not leave a rec- 
ollection worth that of one good action. 


He who is not willing to fill a place he is fitted for 








dearly ? 


will find no place fitted for him to fill. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN (0, 


menced the manufacture of a new series of Organs, 
which will bear the Trade-Mark, METROPOLITAN ORGay 
are elegantly and durably made, contain modern improve 
have great power and 


five years, and will be sold at prices competing with th 
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THE METROPOLITAN ORGANS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 




















THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have 
each 4 


_ 2 o Meng, 
ne quality and variety of tone, an, 
eneral excellence are second only to the celebrated Mases't 
lamlin Cabinet Organs, manufactured exclusively by the sap, 
Company. The MerkvPOLITAN O&GANS are fully Warranted te 
Os i 
ferior instruments. All of them are in solid black walnut cay 
throughout—backs as well as sides and front—and have panelle 
fronis and sides, with carved mouldings and antes: Imp, 
Graduated Self-Adjusting Reed Valves, Improved Bellows, tng. 
ulant and Knee Swell. 


E E.—Five Ocraves, with MANUAL SuB-Basean 


OeTAVE COUPLER throughout. SEVEN STOPS, viz: Vicia 
Diapason, Melodia, Flute, Manual Sub-Bass, Octave Couple 



































































Tremulant. Price, $225. 
STYLE D—Five Ocraves, with MANUAL SuB-Basg, gy = 
Stops. viz.: Viola, Diapason, Melodia, Flute, Manual Si 
Bass, Tremulant. Price, $200. PE. 
STYLE O—Five Ocraves, Five Stops, viz.: Viola, Dj — 
pason, Melodia, Flute, Tremulant. Price, $170. Di — 
STYLE A—Five Ocraves, One Srop, viz.: Tremulay 
Price, $130. 
{EF A liberal discount from above prices to Churches, Ce. 
gymen and Sunday Schools. 
Crecvuars, with Illustrations, sent to any address. 
Also, an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the Nason & Hany 
Cabinet ORGANS, free, to any one desiring it. Address “We 
The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co,, in the 
164 Tremont St., Boston, and 696 Broadway, New yaime >°""S 
13- 2w which 
i ee Noel 
Save the Children. the fa 
Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of eumsts 
Worms. The only effectual remedy for these most troubles - 
and dangerous of all worms, in children or adults, is found inp on him 
GOULD'S PIN-WORM SYRUP. Purely vegetable, safe x “T fe 
certain. A valuable cathartic, and beneficial to health Gy fe 
C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Drugyists. 13-4y at ones 
full le 
TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX pose, t 
ee possibl 
UNTVERSAL NEURALGIA PJ “I sk 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR twirlin 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES, have | 
Its Effects are Magical. reads 0 
alwavs 
IT 1S AN UNFAILING REMEDY 1m all cases of Xen aqeaye 
Facialis, often eflecti: ga perfect cure in less than twenty, story i 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS right s 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has aiki makes 
yield to this own he 
WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. “Yes 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen it. Is! 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting § fr i ve 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at th ToC < 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very bones « 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. It was | 
lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest de agine h 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can So mu 
ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. wood.” 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT sum “Ay 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified app look u: 
Sent by mail ou receipt of price and postage. di ; 
you dic 
One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. ~ WW. 
Six Fackages.c... SWeeeeee * BW * Yes: 
Twelve Packages. 9 U0...... = 2 * de on n 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and trust # 
cines throughout the United States, and by ter care 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, hold m) 
12—12w 120 Tremont Stree) “Tut, 
ss : a knew v 
Taxe AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL to stop your & bled h 
Coughs and Bronchial Affections before they run into Cons a 
tion that you cannot stop. lew will con 
sort. I 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. session | 
Young and Old Making Money with the Low rascal ¢ 
Portable Printing Press. Whata 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Pt “Yes; 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Hi 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8 make it 
fully raj 
THE PAIN KILLER “No: 
Is both an luternal and External Remedy. one 
THE PAiN KILLER Villain 0 
Should be used at the first manifestations of Cold or ( the sher: 
THE PAIN KILLER— th 
Don't fail to keep it in the house, ready for use. eroon 
THE PAIN KILLER ; He had 
Is an almostccrtain cure for CHOLERA, and has, ¥i th 
doubt, been more successful in curing this terrible & e wall 
than any other known remedy, or even the most Eu a babv. 
and Skiltul Physicians. In India, Africa and China ™ a 
this dreadful dis s ever more or less prevalent, te!4 Ah, n 
ULER is considered by the natives, as well as by Eun ting 
residents in those climates, A SURE REMEDY. “ng out 
THE PAIN KILLER— ing to m 
Each / ottle is wrapped with full directions for its us “Good 
THE PAIN KILLER 
Is sold by all vruggists and Dealers in Family Medicines floor to | 
1—2w Mr. Kent 
THE BLOOD owes its red color to minute globules® Noel, Wil 
float in that fluid, and contain, in a healthy persoD,® meaning 
amount of Iron, which gives vitality to the blood. Thee “Well 
Syrup supplies the Llood with this vital element, and been a gc 
‘ 
strength and vigor to the whole system. ¥ ‘Tkno 
er’sina 
“A GOOD STATE TO EMIGRATE FROM.—Ne¥ remark 
shire.” So said Daniel Webster. Dr. J. W. Poland's ° 
Doctor is an emigrant from the Granite State, and has pre’ tears sud 
self no disgrace. It cures the worst cases of humor, aud! “RB 
ant to the taste. ut tl 
Pulling } 
NO WONDER so many worthless medicines are affection, 
for the cure of various diseases, and when tried, “foun! “That’: 
ing,"’ that the ir-valid loses all faith inspecifics. We bev! endorsed 
learn, however, of the first failure of Wistar's Balsam? “Moth 
Cherry to cure coughs, celds and pulmonary disease. * moment | 
Noel.” 
EVERY FAMILY should have the White Pine Com “ “There 
the house. It will relieve Hoarseness, cure @ sudve ‘ 
soothe Irritation or Soreness of the Chest and Lungs, “ With a lit 
best specific for Kidney Complaints yet known. 5 sore fee] 
Druggists. eelit 
last night 
T. Cc. EVANS’. “And y 
00d 
List of Selected Newspape™ @ ; a 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LI , hardly “ 
Oomprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS * poor : 
country, their to | mar 
COMBINED OIRCULATION EXCEEDING 7 yt — { 
der 
Penetrating to nearly or quite every post-office. and i “yw, e 
of the large majority of the Intelligent Reading Pana ell, 
Northern States. Advertisements inserted in this ¢ Way t 
the best attainable position, while it is offered at 4 x 
will REPAY INVESTIGATION. It includes Palways 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, "?, shakin 
Harpers’ WEEKLY, I'm of 
Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPES, ay, yo 
Moore's Rurat New YoRKs® Morrow”? 
A Complete List, with prices for all or in P lg 
A ot} application to" Po hile ¢] 
m 
-T. C. EVANS, 260m 
sah Speck of a 
General Newspaper Advertising Age, Somethi 
129 Washington Street, 








